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s. the Richard | Mark Elliott. a farmer determined to make his opera- 
| tion work with a ‘tough as nails’ attitude. 
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Blbok at the Richard Bloss family form. a surviv: | Confror™ Sari 
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Introductory notes on the farm crisis issue 


From time to time. The Chart 
finds itself in a situation where a na: 
tional or state problem is affecting 
many students at Missouri 
Souther. In these situations, we 
feel it our duty fo report on such 
events to further inform our 
readers 

The farm problems are national 
in scope, but partic to 
Missouri's agriculture-dominaied 
economy, We've heard about farm 
problems for several years, but on 
ly recently have the problems hit 
Southwest Missouri so hard’ that 
they affect our Colle: 

Many students—and feculty—at 
Missouri Southern are directly or in 
directly involved in farming. As a 
result, The Chart decided to delve 
into the complex issues surroun 
ding farms in Missouri We hope 
this supplement will provide | 
mation for everyone, but especial 











Special thanks to: Larry Harper, Missouri Rurolist 
of Nevada, Farm Bureau Insurance-N 
Lawrence Impliment-Carthage, Rich 
Grieb, Jim Netherton, Bob Kemp, 





ly the farmers in our school and in 
our region of the state 

This has been a tremendously 
time-consuming project. Planning 
began in February, and the long 
process of gathering information 
and conducting interviews spanned 
a good month. We hope the sup 
plement proves to be worth the 
efforts. 

Journalists are not supposed to 
be swayed by what they report 
They must remain objective In this 
supplement we have been objective 
in our writing. But in the many in 
terviews with farmers, bankers, and 
other agricultural workers, we all 
felt deeply moved by the problems 
facing this group Perhaps this 
culminated in the auction last 
when a Lawrence Coun: 
sold much of its farm 
restock The emo: 
tions of the family as tractors and 

















livestock sold gripped all of us 
witnessing the tragedy 

We must state that this supple 
ment represents the best we could 
do with the personnel and time 
available. The project could easily 
have spanned a year and been 
Several limes as thorough. We were 
fot able to contact every realtor 
every banker, and certainly not 
every farmer. We received informa: 
tion from whom we could, but the in 
formation portrayed here does not 
necessarily represent the feelings of 
all persons in the occupation 

On the next page appears an 
Gverview of the farm problem. It is 
designed and written to be read 
before the remainder of the supple 
ment. Hopefully, it will provide a 
clear, basic picture of why farmers 
are where they are now 

We hope our readers find use 
with the supplement as it contains 
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much valuable informaton/s 
previously recorded. Stash te 
where it will be available forkea 
reference 


We must also, say that ft 


formers appearing In the FP 
ment do not necessaily pres 
the majority of farmers: Merja 
faring well in these tough tes 


They are to be commended Hi 
ir successful efforts. 

ss We've travelled to Counts 
ferson City, Carthage, Neves 
Vernon, Sarcoxie, Webb O® 
Neasho. and many olher 1a 
locotions to bring you he fe 
ment. We've rnlled cont ‘i 
rs, vile 


“ides on trot 





implement, deale 
legislators, taken ii 
and_ trudged through) mea 
vinlo 
Hopefully, we have 30 
root of the farm situalite 


Missouri 





Magazine, Citizen's Bank of Nevada, Boatmen's Bank 
levada, Wheel Realty: Carthage, New Holland Impliment-Carthase, 


ard Bloss family, Richard Barnes family, Dr. Conrad Gubera, Ron 

















in cling 


ears, farming was the oc 
successfully held by a ma 
fel Americans. A large sect of 
US. population was involved 
for indirectly with the pro- 
fof crops and livestock. It 
unlikely the status of farm: 
fed egriculture would ever be 
fhe that thousands of farmers 
be forced to leave the o¢ 
more lucrative 


in\the 1980's, that is just 
i happening. Farmers are 
Belwith tough economic times. 
Biss the reports say, they “have 
Bhi from all sides at once. 

Albarage of reports detailing 
Bal ets of the farm problems in 


US) have surfaced in the 
aaiTo the outsider—those not 
Feily Involved in farming 


Bathe reports may be confus 

Blloweed through the farm crisis 
Bie s0 fo speak, The Chart staff 
bdsth Larry Harper, editor of the 
Boiri Rurolist. Due to his con 

Kons not only with farmers but 
Bisale government and other 
Faizations, Harper has an objec 

Beinsght on all aspects of farrn 
hems in the state, and was able 
Bkquaini the staff with the cen 

Blproblems that have led to 
Becosures and failures of Missouri 
=n 





Land Value 


Kcording to Harper, the first 
milem that faced Missouri farmers 
Bithe devaluation of land 
fers found they no longer had 
Rey—the money value of their 
zpety in excess of claims or liens 
east 

The problem began, Harper said, 
22 1970s, when farmers used 
Sy values as collateral {or loans 
Nbe ime, the equity value of land 
Bshigh and farmers used this fac 
wo influence their ability to bor 
es money for operating expenses, 
zonal expenses, or to purchase 
nel more land 

This situation is risky, and the 

Bers lost to the risk in the early 

s 

iWe!were hit by four bad 
phar years!* Harper said, "The 
Bots suddenly found they 
mudn't pay back operating loan: 
ans their equity. 

Me problems for formers 
Sed The next sympt 

fo Harper, was the 
Pres dropped considerably, 
Edlumers could no longet vs 
pale land as collateral for 

= This put the farmers in a 
"10Us economic situation 


World Grain Market 


maiheps the greatest factor 
fling the problems facing 
satsHoW has been exports and 
~ 22in markets. The U.S. com 
SS against several other coun 
lh the grain export market sell 
to needy countries. Due to 
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issouri Ruralist editor Larry Harper: 


hy many Missouri 


farms are in trou 








The American trade defi 


purchasing grains from the US. 
thro 


since Its price on the market was al 
considerably higher than that of 


key wrenches in 
































amy. Sini 











other competing counties. 
‘We weren't able to match their can bu: 
prices” Harper said. “We held s cheaply, but 
above what the other coun not’ buy 


prices 





Interest rates 


Interest rates also began to jump 


mers who borrowed 





at variable interest rates 





found that the 9 per ce 






borrowed the money on 
jumped to 13 per cent. Many found 
they were paying 50 to 60 per cent 





more interest 





inery costs 


time, farmers found 
the price of machinery and farm in: 
puts skyrocketing. In the past ten 
years, the price o 
doubled. Thus, as Harper 
nt in a no-win 














were cau 





e sad result is bankruptcy, 
and escape. Hun 

feds of Missouri farmers have filed 
bankruptcy and left for other oc 
ns. Others have attempted 


foreclosures. 








cupati 





ble today 


to reorganize the farms. Many have 
simply sold out But has Harper 
pointed out, many farmers are do: 
ing fine despite hard economic 
times. 

“The farmers who are doing OK 
still have high equity positions” he 
said. “They don't owe a lot of 
money. As long as they have 
money with no high debts, they will 
probably weather it 

As a result of the farm problems 
the federal and state governments 
have stepped in to do what they 
can. The federal government pass: 
a farm bill designed to alleviate 
ne of the aggrava hering 
The state has set up 


to offer | st loans to 

































farmers and is involved in special 


at helping farmers 





ial planners 





repect the farm 











y not the be 
but it's the bes’ tion they have to 
get us out of this,” Harper. said 
‘Others feel the government should 





iculture. The 
or 





perate 
Overcoming the crisis 


Harper gave his views on how 
the US. 

First, we must produce the 
cheapest products in the world so 
that we are able to compete on the 
world market.” he said. “We must 
produce p and market and 
process them for the 
We have ind a market 
get higher grain prices for 
e farmers. 

Finally must Invest In 
research and extension. We Lave to 
teach farmers how to do it 

No one knows what the perfect 
solution is. For now, farmers must 
cope with a difficult economic situa: 
tion and hope things will turn in 
their favor in the years to come 


can overcome the farm 









duc 








sumer 















Factors of influence: (Above, 
land values behaving abnormal. 
ly cause unstability for Missouri 
farmers. (Left) Farmers con: 
gregate during an auction 
(Below) Machinery repair costs 
have also plowed into farm pro: 
fits. (Photos by Martin Oetting) 
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Economic Factors 
Loans, bankruptcies, foreclosures: 


Banks intertwined in 


By Simon P. McCoffery 


While more and more Midwest 
farmers are becoming familiar with 
black words like “bankruptcy” and 
“foreclosure,” commercial and 
agricultural banks are also feeling 
the sting of the farm. crisis. 
Predictions and estimations by 
agricultural experts point to several 
areas in the past year where pro 
blems on the farm have affected 
banks and the financial system. 
The economic forecasting firm of 
Wharton Econometrics last year 
predicted that lenders would have 
to absorb up to $25 billion in losses 
over the next few years. Many farm 
economists warn that the strain of 
unpaid debts and foreclosures that 
do not produce returns on assests 
may cause widespread failure of 
small country banks. The federal 
farm credit system, a national 
cooperative that accounts for one 
third ($70.7 billion) of all farm debt. 
was forced fo tum to the federal 




















government to bail it out after 
plummeting land values and in 
vestor confidence eroded the 


organization 
Common problems 
Many farm: 





operating toda: 












are suffering from lower crop price 
earning less than they did in th 
of the 1970: 

ouble have 


0,000 





tudies by 





agriculture last year, 
one-third, or 200,000 fa: 
danger of failing or are “financially 
stressed.” Many farm: 
nation; and in the Immediate cities 
and communities, are finding it im 








‘oss the 





& 


possible to pay the interest on their 
loans Often the situation 
deteriorates until the possibilities 
and choices are grim ones: farmers 
may have to declare bankruptcy 
and liquidate their assests to pay off 
their loan, or work with their bank 
in hopes of reorganizing their finan. 
cial situation 











Many Midwest farmers share 2 
common iproblem!=sThey 
burdened by interest 
they borrowed earlier, or by 
acreage bought at the wrong time 
Locally, the same problems apply 
Wayne Reinert, an agncultural loan 
officer for Boatmen’s Bank in 
Nevada, agrees, saying that Vernon 
County has one of the “highest 
rates of bankruptcy in the state 





are 














The theory is that a lot of peo 
ple in trouble bought land at too 
high prices In the 70s." he said 








Equipment is a status symbol 
me farmers are in dire straits 
put themsel 
posi the govenment 
them to buy that 

The situation 












years has hurt f s, some 
haven't been able to pay their 
loans 











even pay their intere 
In sor 
mers 

pundinn 








fina 





Land at high prices: Wayne Reinert, agriculture loan of- 
ficer for Boatmen’s Bank in Nevada, says many farmers 
bought land at high prices in the late 1970's, resulting in debt 
in the 1980's. (Photo by Martin Oetting) 



















how the farmer could have gotten 
so deeply in debt,” said Derks. “It's 
part the fault of the financier—but 
also poor judgement on 
farmers’ part 


Loans 


Today, getting-a farm loan is a 
different, cautious process that 
speaks of neccesity and good 
judgement 

When a farmer comes in for a 
loan, the bank looks at the finan 
cial statements and net worth, and 
cash flow.” Reinert said. “When the 
bank looks at cash flow, back debts 
are considered. Most farms on their 
own have cash flow; back debts are 
applied to cash flow now! 

Documentation has 
more prominent 
tions, accor 

There's a lot 


tion now.” he 








become 
loan applica 
Der 





documenta 
id. “A few yea 
ago, very few banks required cash 











lepends on the crops and the 
weather But it is still a guideline 
a guide to what they can expect. 

Derks says that banks try to quide 
do 


the farmer's 








ad them 


nt out unre 





unreasonable 
said. “The 
4 the prc 


reaming!” Derks 





re conservative 





Out 





je income can also serve to 
aid farmers seeking addifional 
financing through their banks. If the 
farmer or his wile holds a job off the 
farm, the additional, steady money 
can help stabilize their situation 

If farmers come in for a loan 
and they have a wife who works or 
he works part-time or both 
chances of a loan increase.” Reinert 
said. “We are seeing a lot of farmers 
with part-time jobs Luckily, we 
have three industries here to help 
make off-the-farm income 

Bankers also emphasize the im: 
portance of good clerical work on 
the part of farmers 

Some of the older formers who 


haven't been doing the bookkeep 
ing may 






















have trouble 
Derks said 
Farmers 


adjusting 







3uri has shared 
the state's 


have 1 





steadily over the last five ye. o 
535 in 1985. Of the four largest 
countles, all having) over 30 
bankruptcies, three were in the 
southwest corner: Jasper, Vernon 
‘and Greene, accounting for 55 per 
cent of the total bankruptcies in 
Missouri 

Bankers like Derks and Reinert 





farm problems 


Missouri Farm Bankruptcies 


1981 to May, 1985 














have felt the crunch of & 
in Vernon County and are aware of 
the deadly trend. 

‘As second in the state as far as 
bankruptcies, we have obviously 
had our share,” Derks said 

According to Derks, there are 
two normal courses which a farmer 
may take in the situation of a 
foreclosure. The farmer, under 
Chapter 7, may allow the bank to 
sell all collateral and use the money 
to pay off the deficit. Another op 
tion, under Chapter 11, allows the 
farmer the possibility of a 

‘reorganization plan’ to restructure 
his debts. 

Although a study performed by 
Steve Matthews, professor of 
agricultural economics at the 
University of Columbia, has sug 
ted that the 
nization plan’ 
ed dramatically since 1981 
Derks said that his b not 
ed much success in Vernon 


ankruptcies 








number of 
filings have 









nk h 





perie 
County 
Ii bet the 








s not 1 per ce 
Chapter 11 bankruptcies filed 
have been successful!’ Derks said 
This bank has never had a suc 
cessful Chapter 11 
plan! 

Malthews' findings may point to 
a rise in the use of both methods, 
but also point out some discourag- 
ing ‘average debt-to-asset ratios. 
Farmers filing Chapter 7s had an 
average debi-to-asset ratio of 2.19, 
or twice as much debf as asset 











restructure 





Total tankrupicles for |) 
five-year period-1672" 


Chapter 1s stood at 1:10, 380 
technically insolvent. : 
Reinert says there are no spr 
rules for dealing with foreclosure 
“Before foreclosure, the farm 
notified, the foreclosure notce§ 
published in the paper, then & 
sale. If a sale brings more thank 
‘owed, the farmer is entitled fof 
the excess. b 
“It doesn't happen very after 
Alternative 


Both Derks and Reinert mae 
that banks dislike the process 
foreclosure and bankruptcy, 2% 
they are always prepared 10 Mes 
with the farmers and “work Ihe 
out 

“If we can get people a 
discuss the problem, we can 
is au Reinert sii 





work it out th 
would be beter for everyontr 
don’t want to foreclose—thals 


last thing we want to do 
Derks' views on foreclose # 





similat 
1 don't know 
wouldn't be willing to.itd a 
make o plon that is leat 
said. “If that plan 8 ea 
workable they would act 
: There |s no doubl thal mt 
farmers are sorry) they 
bankrupicy instead of or as 
and. talking 10 the ban! Sh 
finance agencies and) ¥ 
something out F 
Both Reinedl and Des 
banks forced to liquidate 8 


a banker ts 
jown a 
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"| Debt talk: Dean Derks, 


zsl0 pay the remainder of debt 
(afen losing money, 

The bank gets maybe 50 cents 
ithe dollar on a foreclosure 
mat said. Derks’ estimate was 
sz, hovering between 25 cents 
da hal-dollar 


MO BUCKS 
Sounding not unlike a lottery 
Be MO|BUCKS ’86 is an at: 





=pliby the! state treasurey to 
ms houbled financing. The pro 
= announced March 18 by 
Treasurer Wendell Bailey 
Hed over $187 million to be 
sided among participating banks 
tbwinterest loans. All banks in 
were invited to participate 
fe program, and so far 279 in 
fEintes have. Over $13 million 
‘tegeted for agriculture loans. 
miithe remainder, near $48 
will provide low interest 
small business. 
“4 uhile the numbers are big 
ereulS may not be that im 
According to Derks, whose 
eet or $700,000 through 
eFogram, 
ai received funds yet 
: “The problem is that it 
tithad to determine who gets 
eet If We can help a few 
= then it is worth it, Some 
yk this will save many 
but when you put pencil 
Per, it will not ae ee 



























ali believes the MO BUCKS 
May generate more hard 
mong farmers than help. 
¥S2\g0od PR thing for the 

Said. “But for the in 
= AWill probably cause more 
i than if you didn't loan. 
You can't Joan it to 
Wham ull nal cave. 





who is broke Then the poorly 
managed farm and the better 
managed farm will both be unhap: 
py at you.” 
Optimism on horizon? 
What is in store for farmers in the 
next few years? Will conditions con: 
tinue to deteriorate, or have farmers 











in the Midw 
onomists have st 


Some ¢ ey 
ut to be plowe 












farming |: 

farms remain 
under, y ; 
secure a! ue to show ye 
y profits nere con ben 
ing the recent econmic upheave 
for Midwest farmers. While me 
aay prosper, many will go UNCer 













































Comparison of Public and Private president of Citizen’s Bank of 
Debt with GNP 1979-85 Nevada, discussing farm 

loans in Missouri. The process 

[ees of applying for a loan has 
| become very complex in re- 
1979 | GNP cent years due to many 
DEBT outstanding accounts which 

often lead to bankruptcy. 
= (Photo by Martin Oetting). 

|7288) | GNE | Left: Relationship show's ratio 
DEBT of GNP-and Debt escalating 

| ini Fecent! years. (Source 
je kt + = + =i Missouri Ruralist). Below: 
| Stag) ft) Ce Cy Oo statistics on outstanding farm 
TRILLIONS | | debts in Missouri (Source. 
_ = - J | University of 
Missouri-Columbia) 
MISSOURI FART OLBT OUTSTANDING JANUARY 1, 198S GY LENDING INSTITUTIONS 
Fillion Dollars 
Type Com'1 | Production Federal | Life Ins. Indivicsal 

Debt Bark Credit Assoc.| Lend Bark Company Fema | OO & Others: Total 
Real Estate 670 ——- 1,257 or) a) 1,085 3,32 
Non-real Estate 1,065 “~ —- S55 © Ey 3,051 
Total 2,135 or] 1,257 2 1,077 13 1,533 7,013 





Josing everything, perhaps havi 
to a way to support th 
families—off the farm 

Derks, who admits that his bank 
has not received any new applica 
tions to buy new farm equipment 


Jy one or two sales 








of used equipment, says he is op 

timistic about farmers’ futures 
“This is the part where people 
may think I'm crazy—I'm very con 
i he 


jo im: 





servative, but ak 


said. “I thihk thin 









prove. Not just bloon , but these 
recessions and all make better 
farmers and managers” 

Reinert also sees some factors 
operating in favor of farmers. 
interest rate was 16 to 17 








per last year on operating 
money” he said. “It's 10 to 12 per 
cent now. There are things that are 
2 plus to farmers now. Gas has 


dropped. One farmer said he 
would save over $4,000 in fuel 


costs over last year. The dollar 


We Specialize 
In 


NACHOS 


dropping in value means other 
countries will buy more grain, and 
cattle prices have also hepled” 


Any Way You Like Them 


Dine in or Carry Out 

15 percent discount with student 1D. 
Joplin....2014 Range Line...781-5031 
Carthage..2205 S.Garrison...358-5500 
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Supporting Industry 


With rising premiums, more risk is attractive: 


Farmers look at insura 


By Simon P. McCaffery 


With land values dropping and 
accumulated debis rising, some 
farmers may choose to take more 
risk upon themselves concerning 












will take higher 
deductibles, which cuts 30 per cent 














farm insurance premiums. or dont insure 
Many Midwest farmers will everything As a whole they have 
decide to prune the amount of farm been hav 





insurance they take out on their money. That's why insurance is g 


















health, property. crops. and ing up 

livestock, if they have not done so Average annual premiums are 

already usually in the neighborhood of 
Some farmers may widen the n they may reach a 
spread of risk” and emerge 000. 

unscathed. Others may suffer an Some types and area m 

unf emergency or tragedy. mon farmers’ insurance blanket 





It's a matter of priority” said 
Chuck Owings, a career a: 


Farm Bureau Insurs 


life/health /crop health/hail. while 
others offer prc 


mortality. 9} 


ion for livestock 
programs. and all ir 
















Nevada “We feel rigation and equipment 
overage) pretty i Farmers can blanket the whole 
they cannot afford to fee operi or specific areas.” Owings 


family, then it becomes a question 
jorities. We have to look at it 
m their aspect, te 


said 
But farmers 
to “blanket” their 






















According to Owings. crushing What they are 
debts ani ling pro! ome more risk on themselves” he said 
Missouri farmers are affecting ~(By) taking higher deductibles. 
agricultural insurance and_ they are saying, ‘Why < 
premium: get insurance on the h 















Between 1981 and May 1985 shed’ He i s fingers 
alone, 41 farm: Insurance mers ha 
went bankrupt, e become a complex d pro 








the second highest rate in Missouri cess. ent. 
Owings speculates that farmers details. 
in trouble will often limit the sze apy 
and extent of their insurance policy tio 
in hopes of keepin down. and 
hope that fate does not strike 
higher 
premiums for farmers, which may 


jling much atte 
Farm Bureau's ins 
ation. like most other applica 
involves a “four page. in 
owner's insurani 













te farm 
cy 

The number of claims. or 
ratios” can also affect insura 








result is overall loss 

















Too many claims affect our 





raha. Owings said. “If the ratio get 
too high: the career agent can 
write any new casualty or pi i 











insurance. It’s pret 
that call in the mid 


scary gettin 
le of the night 
he hi 






may be close 


he has worke 










mean he will be dri 
to commit an act of desperation 
But moral hazard is something that 


insurance officers a 





agencie 





must conside 
Lets say ly speakin 

that any time someone is having 

trouble there is a moral hazard, 





gener 

















Owings said 
{the far 

ble int 

judgement call. If we feel there i 
a @ may not insure that 
farmer. So as far as claims 
unless it proven beyond a 


doubt that the 
v we pay 

The future trends in farm in 
urance seem to be uncertain at this 
time. and as the farm crisis runs its 
‘ourse in the Midwest, much will 
depend on its outc 

Ow that in rural cities 
make up a large percentage 


ness. 


mer 











me 

















the near future” he said. ~ 
we have some better rates, and 
pre have gone down in 





Premiums don't go 


No buyers: Celeste Lawver, a real estate agent in Carthage, says realtors are having very 
few inquiries on farms for sale, Unstable land prices in the 1970's and 1980's have been 
a major contributer to realtors’ problems in the area. (Photo by Martin Oetting) 





nce to cut costs 





larger deductab! 


Taking more risk: Chuck Owings sees farm Be 
fecting the insurance business in Missouri, with) fom 
eliminating portions of their insurance policies to culo 
The results are rising premiums, and many farmers 
to offset the increasing costs of insure 
Then, when problems surface, they cannot pay deduci 
to overcome. (Photo by Martin Oetting) 












the support of pro! 
ing in state and federal 
and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has had some success in 
aiding farmers burdened with try 





nal lobby: 


overnment. 





By Martin Oetting 


Another group suffering as a 
result of farm problems are realtors. 

In the past 10 years, many farms 
have been up for sale in the area. 
but there are no buyers. A major 
reason is said to be the unstability 
of the farm market 





It's very, very slow.” said Celeste 
Lawver of Wheel Realty Inc. in Car 
thage. “There aren't a lot of in 
guiries, which Is odd because now 
\s the best time to enter into farm 
ing 

Land prices per acre now are in 
the $400°$500 range. Thus, now 
is the time to purchase 
long as one has a wife 
job" 

Lawyer and her husband own a 
farm north of Webb City. Their 
business has not only been affected 
by the fact that farms aren't selling. 
but also by the fact that they, too, 
have had to seek outside incomes 
to keep the farm alive 

For a long time, my husband 
was just a farmer, and had no out 
side income,” she said. "Now, he |s 
working outside the farm. 

Currently, Wheel Realty has 150 
forms listed for sale. Only seven 
have been sold in the past six 





miand “as 


with a good 









































to balance rising ¢ 
spiraling debt 


We are doing all we ee 
do," Owings said. “We don 
what else to da™ 


months. Other area realon 
that same situations.” 
‘An unstable price level 
has been one major coni 
realtors’ problems. In)thell 
land prices were down 
prices per acre ranging ff 
to $1,500. i 
In 1979, the market 
due to. inflation” Laiwet 
Then in ’80 and ’B); there 
total uncertainty (as to land 
‘and Inflation). Then cams 
government programs. 
knew what prices they, 
able to get! 
In 1983 Whee! 
tionally, but stil was unable 
any farm properly. : 
But Lavever sald tings he 
gelting better soon. Fins 
market is beginning oe 
m are be: inning lo $8 
oe ‘oils had Dea 
listed now, since they Lie 
high debt leverage, of 16 
structured Thovah lind 
very low now. people 
ing or selling: Bul, she 
is a growing feeling Of OF Tr 
js optimism, bul 
she said, "One! 
government COU 








Lawver 










There 
delicate, 

from the 
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= Supporting Industry 








bines: not a money maker for the dealers. Jim Golden of New Holland in Carthage speculates 
e future. New John Deere tractor with front wheel drive and 15-speed 
0,000 price tag. (Photos by Martin Oetting) 











plement: dealers affected: ‘ : 5 
Number of sales, price of equipment decreasing 


farmer is very pro 






















8 Marin Oetting prices have decreased AS Bere we sell both agricultural products farther for service. The smaller 
Reother Other dealers ogre ships across the and consumer products,” he sald dealerships wo i iaeble te cence 
ather aspect which has af The We've been working our lawn and the hi-tech equipment, and as 

c d will not be able to survive 





Calzming in Missouri has been creased 
=e of new equipment and said Jim Gi 
Fe Buldeaters inthe area say New Holland dealership : 
gol machinery has actually — thage. ‘Actually, the selling price 
a the past three years. has decrease by 2 good ee 
Psement dealers also agree The implement manufactures ave 
Shave decreas 4 10 t0 20 had aS ‘abundance of inventory, 
inthe past five to 10 years and have come to th 





s. We also deal Lawrence feels things are tuming 








und fo: 





with dairy, grain, turkey, and hog 
farmers. There is great diversifica- and as a result business will prosper 
tion of farmers in Jasper County in the coming years 

ion has stabilized,” he 
through the decline in 
ve seen in the last t 
5. Oil prices, the value 





1 or because ¢ 





tional cha 
sification © 


He 

















nu that you don't see in oth 





























ay the tate 1970's, farmers they have to reduce It =r spa 
 nkest things they could ‘A new tractor at LOUTenee Try as n Sp dollar, and fertilizer prices are 
Milractors!" said Mike plement comes a price 1 Ty We aren't making any money the type of dealerships in @ ground as far as the farmer 
Sa Of Lawrence Im- $50,000 Though that mune pore” Golden said. “If we weren't The manufacturers: must get is ona Bezaiseal that 

mol Carthage, a John Deere high to those not pricing nT A of the national chain we things will be stronger, and business 
facta "Now that they can't af fons, dealers s3Y Ke Poulda't be he w 
=e eMe ofthe frills such as alr- produced today. '* : once Implement has been 
be Ned cabs, nice seats, and — money. h S iwron tee dealer 
—s4rt being omitted from the The new equipment ek ir small town, and as a 

aid Golden 


Btlmodels As a result, the tech and advanced: © 
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Bloss weathers economic woes; 
‘dedication’ his key to success 


By Martin Oetting 


Despite the problems many 
farmers in Missoun are facing, some 
are weathering the storm. Richard 
Bloss and his family, who own a 
200-acre dairy farm east of 
LaRussell, are dedicated to the far 
ming industry, and cite timing as 
the key to overcoming economic 
odds 

It's tough some days when feed 
bills are bigger than the income. 
Bloss said. “You just have to smile 
and go on to the next year There 
are better times, and then times to 
catch up to the better times. Now. 
it's absolutely tough to borrow 
money. But you have to stay in far 
to be there in the « 
It takes real dedi 























tion 





The Bloss family has been on its 
farm since 1968. Currently there 
are 100 dairy cows and 25 hogs 


The farm operation is self-sufficient 
Everythin 
back into th 
We buy grain, to 
what we raise is corn, milo, oats, 
wheat, hay, and alfalfa 
Despite the hard tim 











Bloss 
says he enjoys his occupation 
We still eat T-bone at 
night!’ he said with a laugh. “It's 
tough to meet our obligations, but 
everyone has problems. We're hap 
py where we're at. As far as doing 
it, it doesn't bother me at all. like 
the livestock, the dirt. and where | 














am 

The Bloss family was struck 
tragedy a few years ago when a 
barn full of hay burned. 

Everyone must overcome prc 
blems,” he said. “We lost hay, the 
building, and machi and we 
ren't insured a: as we 
h 
ather, We didn't get an 
p-wise, but still had to buy grains 
to reinvest two yea 
we sold didn't co 
But once you get behind, yc 
have to struggle to catch bac 

Bloss said it takes time to 

It doesn't happen < 
sid. “Interest rat 
high it is impossible t 
the obstacles now, anyway 

The family remodeled its hou: 



















goc 
could have been. Then, v 




































Farmers - = —— 











































and had to rebuild the bam after the We've 
fire These projects put it back into. —but not in 
debt, and now the far he 

ing times will stable out 
The Bloss farm is a family opera: 
tion. Anita, Richard’s wife, is the 
‘subsidizer he farm, holding a 
as an elementary school 
ac She 
Missouri Sc 
sons, Mike, 18, and Jeff 








mbine are u: 
escalated in the la 
$500-$600 to 


But parts have 
few years. It 
















2 new one 


aduated r 
















themselves bac 
The 


milks 
ows. Despite unstable milk 


family registered 


the dema: 













Jersey milk 





study veterinary medicine 
the milking with his father. Je! 
handles field work, and feeds hay 
to the livestock. Jennifer, 4, “just 
has a big time” and Anita has 
‘another one on t 
Though the w 
farm b 


¢ re 


Bloss said said 
jed because the kind of 
milk we're prod 


our milk 








We're satis 





Mid-America, Dai 
tion purchases milk from the 









when the 


continuous until 8 p.m 


evening milking is completed, Bloss looking ahead, Bloss sees a 


says he still makes time for the gradual expansion of the farm. 
fami nm gradually 
Th big.” he said 





said 
do. | always 
ball-c 


e boys star 
as the marke 
to go. People will 
I'm not scared of the 
markets If interest rates will be 








jem that Bloss says par 


and 





y hurts is that of rising equip 
His tactics 
involve buying used equipment 
and keeping it in shape 


} 
( 


Dedication: (Clockwise from top): Richard Bloss and son 
Mike, during daily milking. Mike plans to study veterinary 
medicine. The Bloss farm. Anita, Richard's wife, inspects the 
milk. (Photos by Martin Oetting) 





where people can endure, 


prices will take care of themselves 
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Making it on the farm: ( 
Blo Family dog : 

oe 5 ‘ r daughter Je 
Jeff Bloss nay for feeding. ‘os by Martin Oetting) 
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Farmers = 
Victims of economic times: 


Barnes family auctions off equipment, herd 


By Martin Oetting 






ithe milkini 
dairy barn 
Outside 











the’ so 





y near Sarcoxie. It is a 
und to Jan and her hu: 
ichard 
a sound they will hear 
nore—at least for @ while. The 
from the restless Holstems are 
drowned out by the sharp, stacat 
> wrap of auctioneer Les Tennis 
‘ow'is sold to one of a 
farmers on hand in 
ent. For the Bame 
id to @ long battle 


























ag mic odds. Strapped 
by hard economic times—like 
many of their neighbors—they 
have had to resort to selling the 
machinery and livestock to pay 

k debts to the bank 
And the auct cur nearly 
every weekend. One by one 
ne state are coming 1o 





1 that they cannot 
against 


ur 


interest 








repair cc 
and grains 
We're in debt. 















the price « 


we just cc 


instable, and 
make ends meet 





for the p 
Rich 






Ik around 50 


y've been 








Richard has been milking all his 
life," Jan said. We had a sale bac 
in '82 and gradually got b 
it, but things just got w 
For 12 years, Richard and Jan 
have worked to build up resp 
table dairy herd. In 
allt 














@ matter of 


hours had worked for was 





For Ri 
out was made al 

The c 
finae 
things just wouldn 

J. “The future 





hard, the de 





put a m 

















if, and we v 


work out.” Jan 





aks dim 





Having a sale is the hardest 
thing on a person,” Jan said. “Get 
g everything ready and answer 
ing all those phone calls, it's really 
tough 

dan admitted the sale was also a 
rying time emotionally 











“Later: 





you'll'see a few tear 
she'said. hooking up the automatic 
milker Tes th 
cows th worke 





‘and now they a 
really miss the babi 















the aucti 
sell for just 
that Deft 
















the re 


hard for the families 





n c 
ours after the sale 

But the day was su 
auctions go. Richard and Jan were 
hoping to bring in $80,000 from 
the sale, and early figures showed 
8 total of $93,000. Even that isn't 
enough to repay the bank 

We will still owe some money 
Richard said 

The Barnes hope to rent out the 
132 acres of land t 

















still possess 
But as for new income y will 





“Tt’s just depress- 
ing. . .you work your 
tail off, and then you 
don't get anything.” 

—Jan Barnes 








have to hang up the 
tor keys in e 
A 


boots a 


ange 
+ possible employment 





d trac: 


or jobs in 

















» said they aren't sure where 
they will work 

We always have worked 
together,” Jan + ople 
may notlike e do. 


I's going t 








lan an even 






oneti—an event 
s in the life of a 


{the 
int the 









fe they worked 
so hard for—a life they are forced 
to leave behind 














re 


Reality of a crisis: The Barnes family farm in Lawrence County (top). The auction tent 
is an unwelcome visitor for farmers. Richard Barnes (above) lowers his head as one of His 
two tractors is auctioned off to an area farmer. The tractor brought around $5,000, which 
is “a good price” for a tractor in today’s typical auction. (Photos by Martin Oetting) 
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se from upper left), Richard in the tractor seat one last time. 
erd being auctioned off. Auctioneers: a busy time for the 
s tractor for sale as Richard sadly looks on. Prize dairy herd 
market. Mother and daughter leave the auction in disgust. 
Id cope. (Photos by Martin Oetting) 


Farewell to the farm: (Clockwi 
d and son watch dairy 









bu 
for sale: no more milk for t! 
Laughter helps mother and chi 
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Dr. Conrad Gubera: 
Farming is 


his hobby, 


and a family tradition 


By JoAnn Hollis 


Being both a sociologist and a 
farmer, Dr. Conrad Gubera has a 
different outlook on today’s farm 
crisis. 

Gubera, associate professor of 
sociology at Missouri Southem, 
operates a 400-acre farm in con: 
junction with his neighbor 
Together, they raise grain and cat- 
tle on the land 

“| just live there, and it’s by vir- 
tue of heritage,” said Gubera 

The only son of elderly parents, 
Gubera inherited the farm on which 
he lives. 

*[ guess more than anything else, 
farming is getting to be a hobby for 
me,” he said. 

Not really wanting to be a farmer, 
he went to college, but decided to 
remain in the area to carry on his 
family’s tradition 

“Fm one of those sundown 
farmers,’ Gubera said. 


have been able to make it 20 years 
ago, but not today. 

*Alllof the machinery has dou- 
bled or tripled in the last 20 years” 
he said. “The cost of land is higher 
than 20 years ago, but not nearly 
as high as 10 years ago 

While he does see this as a ma- 
jor problem for farmers today. 
Gubera feels there are several other 
factors effecting the crisis. For exam: 
ple, a drop in the price of com- 
modities has also had an effect. 
While this drop is due partly to 
severe droughts earlier in the 
1980's, it is also due to the ad- 
vances of other nations. 

“We have exported so much of 
our technology to the under- 
privileged countries that they are 
now producing food cheaper than 
what we can,’ said Gubera. 

According to Gubera, the US. 
government does much to protect 
its natural resources, and should 
therefore do more to protect 


Explaining that a “sundown” agriculture 


farmer was one who farms after 

work, on weekends, and on breaks. 

he said that farming was com- 

plementary to his career in educa 

tion since the busy season in farm 
~ ing \s the summer. 

“If 1 were doing it full-time | 
would be pressed in this day and 
age,” he said. 

According to Gubera, he would 
have to expand greatly to become 
competitive today. This would in- 
clude such expansion in ownership 
of land and machinery. 

“At today’s prices and costs I just 
don't think I could make it” he said. 
“Twenty years ago I could have, 40 
years ago | would have been big 
time.” 

Gubera feels the high cost of pro- 
duction is one reason that he would 


Netherton furthers farming career through MSS‘ 


By JoAnn Hollis 


Unlike some farmers who are 
returning to school to have a career 
they can fall back on, Jim Nether- 
ton Js going to school to further his 
farming career 

“I've lived on a farm all my life” 
said Netherton, a senior economics 
and finance major at Missouri 
Southern. “I've helped since 1 was 
young!” 

Having been around farming all 
his life and having some knowledge 
of it, Netherton made the decision 
to be a full-time farmer. Now farm- 
ing only part-time while he com- 
pletes his education, he plans on 
entering into a partnership with his 
father after he graduates. 

Netherton previously attended 
two other colleges before coming to 
Southern for his business degree. 

“[had mainly agriculture classes," 

‘he said, referring to the other col- 








“It's a resource besides just being 
@ business,” he said. 

“Our neighbor, Mexico, bought 
approximately 800,000 tons of 
com from Communist China last 
year,” said Gubera. “As far as world 
trade is concerned that is small, but 
the point is still the same” 

He also brought up the fact that 
‘one of the major food processors 
in the US. bought three million tons 
of wheat from Argentina last year 
because it could buy it cheaper 
from that country than it could from 
the US. 

“These companies want to make 
@ profit—that’s the nature of 
business,” he said 

Gubera compared this type of 
buying to that of people in the US. 
buying cars from Japan because 


leges. “Here I'm getting an educa: 
tion in the business part of it” 
He believes this will be helpful to 
him in dealing with such things as 
banks and the buying and selling of 
cattle. However, Netherton said 
there is much which he will have to 
learn from experience once he is 


ferming 
“I've still got a lot to learn!” he 
said. “It will be like getting an 


education again” 

Raising both crops and cattle, he 
considers his family’s operation of 
medium size. 

“We're putting more emphasis 
‘on the catile right now," said 
Netherton. “You've got a better 
shot at getting a guaranteed profit 
out of a calf crop” 

Like many farmers today, part of 
the Nethertons’ acreage is not be 
ing planted this year, but is remain- 
ing idle so that it will collect pay- 
ment from the government. 





. 
they are cheaper. 

“Whats the difference between 
that and food?” he asked 

He also ‘said the fact that 
Americans are changing their 
eating habits has affected the 
situation 

“The poultry industry is doing 
fairly well, at the expense of the 
beef and swine industry" said 
Gubera 

According to Gubera, those who 
are likely to survive this crisis are the 
older farmers who have already 
paid for their land and machinery 
and have no outstanding debts 

“The average age of the farmer 
is 57," said Gubera, who feels this 
figure will go even higher in the 
years to come. He attributes this to 
the fact that it is these farmers’ sons 
who are facing the bulk of the pro- 
blems as they try to expand 

As an example, Gubera pointed 
out the problems of one of his 


‘According to Netherton, one of 
the main problems of farms today 
is that there is a surplus of com- 
nodities. To cut back on this over 
production the government is pay- 
Ing farmers, by the acre, not to farm 
the land or to ferm it to their 
specifications. 

“You have to raise what they tell 
you,” he said. “It's real strict” 

Netherton said the government 
monitors the farms carefully 
through such means as taking aerial 
photos to make sure the farmers are 
following the regulations 

“I think they're headed in the 
night direction,” he said of the 
government program. 

While he believes the program is 
helping, Netherton pointed out one 
problem with it. 

“In a way they're penalizing the 
large farms,” he said. as 

‘Netherton said this is due to the 


fact that the government will not_ 





Sundown farmer: Dr Conrad Gubera considers farmin, 
teaching at Missouri Southern. (Photo by JoAnn Hollis) 





friends who is a full-time dairy 
farmer. This friend makes 
$200,000 a year, and has been 
forced to declare bankruptcy 
because he can't keep up with the 
cost of such things as machinery 
and the replacement of cattle. 

According to Gubera, it is the 
“corporate” farmers who will sur 
vive the crisis and the family 
farmers who will drop by the 
wayside He feels this will in tum 
cause small farm communities to 
diminish. 

“The corporate farmers will 
bypass the rural suppliers and go 
straight to the major wholesalers 
and distributors,” said Gubera. 

While spring is typically a time of 
happiness on the farm, this is not 
the case this year 

“There's a sense of depression in 
the rural areas now that you can't 
imagine,” he said. “I'm surprised 
there aren't more suicides among 


Pay more than $50,000 to a farm, 
and that the really large farms could 
collect more than that if they were 
allowed to collect on more of their 
acreage 

Due to the fact that, at today's 
Prices, the expenses of farming take 
up a large portion of the profits, he 
said it 's hard for the farmer to stay 
in business. : 

*The programs make it worth- 
while,” he said. 

Because he already has some 
land and cattle, and is going to join 
an already established farm, 
Netherton is not experiencing the 
economic cruch thal many new. 
and expanding farmers are feeling 
today. 

j “T've got a Joan on the cattle and 
I'm making payments on the land 
off the calf crop and the crops | 
raise,” he sald. “I got pretty good in- 
terest rates. They were lower than 

what you wi wuld get at 2 bank.” 
i 









1g his second occupation, bel 










farmers today. This is one o 
most sad consequences that is 
pening” ‘ 
Looking at the fact that the 
Is now seeing one of the mod 
significant changes in agricul 
that it has ever seen, Gubera fees 
everyone is living in historical times 
Because many farmers are foc: 
ing financial problems, so 
turning to alternative forms of 
come. For example, some are 
ing paid by the government not to, 
plant because of the over produc: 
tion problem. Others, | 
metropolitan areas, are renting their” 
land for hunting purposes, 
courses, and tours for «! 
children. Aaa fy 
“It's crazy" said Gul is 
crazy as anything else In this doy, 
and age” 3 


Considering his circumstances 
Netherton feels he is not only 8! 
case, but also at an adtanien 
because he will not have the hia! 
‘expenses that the average 1O7m 

id have starting out: 

“A new person starting ou 
have to have some help like 
now,” he sald. 





| 
= 






Cu 
L 


By Merk Ernstmann 


for Ron Grieb, not only a farm, 
tradition has died 

a student at Missouri 

hem and an ex-farmer, had to 

Fup S50 acres and 12 years of 

idue to the fall taken by the 








other outside income. 
said) “I operated on 550 
that | was renting. | was fairly 
Nersified with what I raised 
everything from hogs, cattle, 
MSS, oats, to wheat” 
Us family has been farming 
‘area since right alter the Civil 
Hs great-crandfather, grand 
and father have all been full 
pr faimers, and Grieb currently 
‘on the former site of his great- 
father’s farm 
be the end of the line," he 
‘Sto the point where It's not 
Treally wasn't forced out, 
Ison such a stress scale that 


believes the social implica 
£8 GL the situation are dramatic 


trl 
Cath the farmer and the com 


‘many places, such as 
ansas and lowa, Grieb 


mer to custodian: Bob Kemp. who claims farming is 
‘only thing he really knows how fo do, was forced to resort 
'an oulside job to support family. (Photo by JoAnn Hollis) 


oaring inte 


polnts out that there are wu at 
natives fo farming 

“There is nothing else out there 
for them to resort to. There is 
nothing, not even enough for them 
to buy groceries. It is a very tough 
time, with tough decisions and 
harsh realities” 

Grieb {eels the reol collapse came 
when Paul Volcker, chairman, of the 
Federal Reserve, let the interest rate 
soar to above 20 per cent. This re 
‘Quired huge amounts of moncy 
from the farmers who had borrow 
‘ed money from banks. 

“Those who borrowed were in 
deep trouble” Grieb said. “We 
couldn't do anything 

Banks were encouraged 19 
Joan, and farmers were encourage 
to borrow. They really pushed 
technology; new seeds, chemicals 
fertilizers, and tools.” said Grieb. 

‘After the United States started 
selling grain to the Soviet Union 
exports boomed and the govern 
jment started advocating "fence row 
"planting. Then the 


President Jimmy 





to fence ro 
embargo. by 


Carter occurre 
The Carter embargo was a bad 


move!” said Grich. "He lost| the 
‘arkets for the farmers. Just as We 
had endured the Nixon ‘and Ford 


MSSC Farmers 
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stodian Bob Kemp, former farmer: 


ike running 100 miles an hour into a brick wall’ 


By Nancy Putnam 


There is more to life than just 
work and worry, according to Bob 
Kemp, a former farmer who now 
Works as a custodian at Missouri 
Souther: 

Kemp was the fourth generation 
to work on his family farm, located 
near Lockwood in Dade County. 

His great grandfather came from 
Nebraska and bought the land in 
1907. Two years ago Kemp was 
forced to claim bankruptcy and to 
sell his 600 acres of farmland 

To this day farming is about all 
Lknow how to da” said Kemp “But 
the small farm is just about extinct; 
it's just a page of history’ 

He admits that losing his farm is 
stil on his mind, but it has moved 
more from the front to the back of 
his thoughts. 

“I'm beginning to reach the point 
where I can talk about it without be: 
ing blue for two or three days after- 
wards” said Kemp. 

Like many other farmers, Kemp's 
financial problems came from poor 
timing 

During the mid 1970's Kemp 


found’ farming to be a good 


business with low interest rates and 
a surplus of produce 

In 1979, considering this postive 
outlook and that he was only in his 
carly 30's, Kemp and his wife 
decided to go into debt in order to 
expand their farm. Kemp said they 
bought some more land at what 
was a very inflated price, never 
suspecting what the new decade 
would bring 


administrations, Carter dried up the 
markets, and the) buyers found 
other markets 

"The government said they 
would take eare of the market and 
they didn't. Reagan’ has actually 
done very ttle,” Grieb said. “He's 
trying to help out the banks and 
lenders, not the farmers The 
political management in 
Washington has been very poor, 
they have done very little” 

Grieb believes the farmer is not 
without fault. 

“Some of the shut downs should 
never have happened in the first 
place. The farmer swallowed the 
bail 

But now, we are starting to lose 
farmers with extraordinary ability, 
the ones that should be farmers, 
Grieb said.*"Even if it turns around 
tomorrow, there Is no economic 
base. If there is no capital, we've 
already missed out on the first 
opportunity 

Pome wil hardly borrow money 
now. But the farmer is a strange 
breed —if they stopped at the first 
sign of trouble. nothing would ever 
grow 
‘According to Grieb, 
deals with 9 matter of timing: and 
ja matter of luck should not enter in 


forming 


It was like running 100 miles an 
hour into a brick wall” said Kemp. 

“The 70's were a lot like the roar- 
ing 20's” he said “Then the old dir- 
ty 30's came along” 

In 1980 interest rales nearly 
doubled from the 9 per cent Kemp 
originally borrowed on. Matters 
worsened for his family as this area 
suffered from one of the worst 
droughts in 30 years 

“We were just debt riddled,” said 
Kemp. “In @ year end a half we 
couldn't even pay the interest rates 
on what we owed. But the lenders 
said ‘That's OK, you're a good boy, 
$0 they loaned us more to pay on 
our interest Alter that it snow: 
balled, it just literally snowballed” 

During the last few years Kemp 
owned his farm, he also drove 3 
truck to bring in additional income 

“There were days I didn't even 
g0 to bed” he said 

In the last three years his debt 
compounded to the point he could 
no longer pay for fuel or feed 

In early 1984 the bank told him 
it would have to do something; so 
the Kemp family was forced to sell 
its home and farm. 

Kemp did manage to sell them 
to a cousin in order that the land 
would ‘stil be in the family 

“Tm glad that | went out in 1984 
instead of now.” he said. “The pro. 
blems have gotten worse. They are 
a lot more serious now” 

The Kemp family now rents a 
house on the farm of another man 
in Lockwood. 

Part-time jobs have kept Kemp 
working to support his wife and 


to it 

Farming is not a one year set 
up.” he said. “It takes a long time, 
10 10 20 years. It ts a long-term 
commitment, for both the positive 
results and for the consequences 

In years past, you could go 
through two or three bad years and 
make up for it the next year, but in 
these times. you better harvest or 
you will be in trouble 

‘Now, if you get into the wrong 
thing at the wrong time, it's lke 
walking right Into a machine gun” 

Gried feels that none of this 
could have been predicted, not 
even in the worse scenario. 

“There are still guys out there 
operating with debts they will never 
get over. It is truly a sociological 
problem. You go from a high social 
position to nothing but humiliation ~ 

‘As for Grieb’s personal losses, he 
is still paying off his debts, and has 
them) down where they are 

manageable” 

He Is currently employed by 
Eagle-Picher as a technician, and 
his wife also works 
1 them down, but it took two 













fortunate. I will be 
me my losses, and 
they were significant," sald Grieb 


three children. He has worked in 
real estate, served as 4 deputy 
shenif for Dade County, worked as 
2 security guard, helped on other 
farms, as well es done carpentry 
work at home 

Al the first of this year he began 
working as a custodian at 
Southern 

The decline of the small farm as 
well as small banks and small 
businesses, and the fact that large 
corporations are buying up 
farmland troubles Kemp. 

Those small, individual hands 
are what has made this country” he 
said. -Ukimately, when all your 
small producers are gone and pro: 
duction Is in the hands of big 
business, the consumer will pay for 
it 

There is stil a dream here—the 
‘American dream—but there won't 
be many opportunities if the bulk 
of the wealth is held by a few peo: 
ple” 

‘Although Kemp has los his farm, 
he manages to point out some 
positive aspects of his Joss. 

“We as a family are stronger now 
than ever before.” he said. “We are 
‘a family and/a team and we are 
pulling together. We're statistics, but 
we'll make it” 

Kemp feels he has come a long 
way from the days he worried con 
stantly about his debts and no 
longer cared| whether he lived or 
died 

“Some of the best things in life 
don't cost much. There is more to 
Ie than Just work and worry.” 


rest rates major factor in farm loss 


~Even with my Josses, if the interest 
rate had fallen to a single digit, | 
could have survived 

‘Some of the farmers are really 
dedicated: they want to farm. I still 
have a shadow of a doubt all the 
way through it I should still be out 
there” 

Grieb doubts whether his son will 
ever have the opportunity to follow 
in his family’s footsteps 

1 don't really know what our 
future plans are.” Grieb said. “You 
get fo a point where you don't even 
want to look at it, let alone do it 
You just get sick 

You know everything is going to 
be a loss. There is very thin motiva- 
tion” 

Even with the disastrous times 
farmers are encountering, Grieb 
believes that eventually things will 
retum to normal. He feels that 
prices will have to Increase, and for 
the current farm situation to clear, 
at least hall of the existing debts will 
have to be written off 

“It used to be that if you worked 
hard and tried, you could do well.” 
said Grieb "You might not be rich, 
but you could eat and have clothes 
‘on your back That's not true now 
It's like water through a fish net” 
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State legislature responds with bills 


By Martin Oetting 








Ripple effec 
blems in Missouri are causi 
waves statewi: 





Realizing 
mony far 













n bills, stat 
ne farm be 
to make 








in current legislation which 
affects ownership of land. A special 
bill releasing funds to banks for low 
farm ar all busine 
(See 











interest 


loans Is a rece 





related story) 
Foreclosures 
A number of Missouri 


w hand in Febru: 








sure prote 
House Bill 1503 





This bill, sp. 
Hill (D:N 








f debtor: 





the specif 
Webster f farmer: 
able t 








hould also have the 


Speakers of the Farm Allianc 












Rural Missouri (FARM) voiced 
port of this bill at the 
February 

Sen Norn Merre D 
Monticello), allows farmers to seek 


help from the courts wher 


foreclosure. The court c 








farmer can ane 
finances. The bill is currently in the 
Senate agriculture committee 


State agriculture 
assistance division 





Pieces of legislation generating 
considerable publicit 
and 


are HB 1278 
propose tc 





1279, 


a farm foreclo: 


which 













foreclosure thre 
offers farm 
loans to help in 








The legislation 
low interest 
reorganizing finances 

This legislation, according tc 
Webster, was “perfected” in March 
and is now in the budget commit 
tee to determine how much it will 
cost the state. 

As written in the bill, “The 
general assembly recognizes the im- 














portance of farming to the state's 
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oft to each regular sessic 
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adminis 
development of the $ pro: 
grams for assistance to agriculture 














and farming, together with its 
recommendations for legislation 
agriculture; and 
and arrange for lo 








e programs for agricultun 





farming within the perimeters of law 
plan of 


based on a biennial 









the geni 








approp 
The bill also provides for a farm 
foreclosure negotiation board 


which will serve as a negotiator be 
(Continued next page) 














By Martin Oetting 


In discussing solutions to 
juris farm problems, Sen 
Webster (R:Carthage) of 
ne idea which would create a 
mote attractive market for M 
grains 


Mi 















fer 








ourl 


The idea deals with development 
fiver ports in the ate, and 
from the geographical situa 








nM 
Mf you look at where we are 
geographically, and why Missouri 
grew in the first place, you'll find it 
was largely due to the two major 
rivers within our stale,’ Webster 


souri is in. 





said. “A river barge |s a cheap way 
to transport anything. We are not 
properly marketing our agriculture 
commodities 

ester said Missouri could get 
ture products to the Gulf 
of Mexico cheaper than mos 
and there be able to sell directly to 
foreign countries on the world 
market 





its ag 











We have the resources here yx 
don't find in many states to get our 
odities to foreign market 
aid 
He picked up a copy of The Kan 
sas City Times and turned to the 
Grain market listings. As he had 





he 











Speaking out: The Reo 
Jesse Jackson speaks ol 
farm rally in Jefferson Cay 
last February. Several hun. 
dred farmers were on handa. 
the capitol steps for the event 
The group was expressing 
support and opposition ip 
several bills before the 
legislature. Develop the 
ports: State Sen. Richard’ 
Webster (R-Carthage)| con 
siders Missouri's rivers tobe 
one answer to farm problems 
in the state. With port 
development, Missour'’s 


geographic location could’ 
enable it to compete on the 
world grain market. (Photos 
by Martin Oetting) 





Webster: why not develop ports? 


said, the price of grain ‘at the rat 

was several cents lower pet bul 
than the price “at the port” 
The state department © 
Hture sho ed 
osits to promote Missouri pr 
4, “Right now, oF 


ts." he s2 
jorts are sorely neglected” 
ports are sorely neg amen 


Though Webster sal 
rouiiiest Missouri. “probably 
wouldn't be too excited” about 
a move, it would aid the situaton 
of farming statewide, especid® 
the eaaal ‘and caste pots 
the state along the rivers ues 
much of the most produ! 


farmland is located. 









t — 








feven a farmer 


“gnediate forecl 


afm and who has petitioned the 
“foad, and any lender who holds 


s in danger of 
ure or who has 








“yvald mortgage or deed of trust 
‘gon the farm property, The 
department of ture through 





Diheldivision of agricultural 
‘ssslance shall provide staff to the 
farm foreclosure negotiation board 
b serve as negotiators for the 
board, 

‘Any farmer facin: 
‘ny pelition the 
Toegoliation boord for assistance 
| The board ma: he follow 








farm foreclosure 





ways 

The Board or it 
pagotiate on behal 
sah the lending inst 
fempt to extend the term of the 
Jollar amount of 
payments under th 
‘whe negotiate a settlement which 
wil allow continued 





agent 


of the 





farmer 





inan at 

































an, or other 


operations by 





Hinithe event no settlem 
hed the Board may quarantee 
plo 90! per cent of the loan. 
riz a loan buydown of up to 
is‘of interest, or authorize a 
for payment of up to one-half 
interest paid on the property 





[negotiation fails. the Board will 
Regoliate 10 save the home quarter 


Any loan procured by the Board 
Jor the farmer must be repaid plus 
Nerest Adequate to cover the cost 
Dike program. The farmer must 

ne the ability to meet new pay: 
structure 


provides for 
Missouri to ratify and approve the 
le Compact on agriculture 
Fah marketing 

Purpose of the Compact is 
Insure the economic welfare of 
eis and communities deps 
‘on the production and sale of 
tural gral: 


iichided {s the creation of the in 


le agriculture grain marketing 












is empowered to 


dy Baiietna: 1 


sy pro 


The 
mi 





ante and federal 
alion’ relating 10 agricultural 
Bhi marketing 

This Compact becomes effective 
five states enact the legisla 


MM pdor to July 1. 1987 
Agriculture bank act 


folise Joint Resolution 67 
red by Steve Dani pro- 
SB consititutional amendment 
Biallow the Missouri General 
mbly to establish a Missouri 
ietlture bank. The purpose of 
Nk Is to issue loan guarantees 
Wirect loans to cor cial 
let for loans to farmers 
bank may be funded by gifts 
Tiations. and up to $600 
lin bonds. The proceeds of 
Ond sale are to be deposited 
ank fund. The bonds will 














be retired serially within 40 years 
The principle and interest is to be 
paid out of the Missouri agriculture 
bank bond and interest fund 

Each year money shall be 
transferred from the state revenue 
fund to the bond and interest fund. 
If there are insufficient funds to 
cover that year's interest and prin 
ciple payment in the state revenue 
fund a property tax shall be levied 
for payment of the bonds and in 
terest accrued 

HB 1 
Danner, Missouri 
agriculture bank within the depart 
ment of agriculture. This bank is 
given authority to make direct loans 
to commercial lenders who make 
loans to farmers and other 
cultural enterprises. and to issue 
revenue bonds for the costs of 
financing loans 

‘Any commercial lender receiving 
loans of loan guarantees from the 
Missouri agriculture bank must cer 
tify that it will make Joans prudent 
ly. that no recipient will have a net 
worth of more than $300,000. that 
borrowers are actively engaged in 
agricultural enterprises, that no Joan 
will exceed $100,000, and that no 
Joan will be made to any corpora 
tion of limited partnership. 
Foreign land ownership 

SB 446 
John Dennis. seel 
former act which prohibits fore! 
‘ownership of Missouri agriculture 
land. The FARM group expressed 
opposition fo the bill at the February 
rally 

Webster previously sponsored 3 
eS 
(Below): Missouri State 
Capitol in Jefferson City 
(Photo by Pat Halverson) 








also. spo 
creates the 











sponsored by Sen 
ks fo repeal 2 
n 
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similar bill in the Senate 

“Seven or exght years ego. we 
Were scared the Arabs and 
Japanese would buy farm land in 
the state,” Webster said “Actually 
the last thing they want to do ts buy 
farms. In talking to realtors, we're 
constantly receiving calls from 
Canadians who are constantly 
aia for American farm land 

This current law destroyed that 





market by prohibiting foreign 
ownership. Consequently, when 
there are no’ buyers, the value of 
equity goes down. 

Webster sponsored a bill In 1963 
to repeal the law, which resulted in 
some interesting effects 

Immediately the price of land 
became stable” he said. “Then 
with the oil crisis with the Arabs, 
there was a hysterical movement to 


keep foreigners out What many 
don't understand is that Arabs are 
not worried about buying farmland 
in Missouri or anywhere” 

Webster said if the bill passes it 
will provide more stability to farm 
land, as well as provide security 
Webster said he predicts the bill will 
not move in the current session 

“Most legislators who are farmers 
do not favor the bill" he said 


MO-BUCKS ’86 will release 
funds for low-interest loans 


By Martin Octting 


With hundreds of Missouri 
farmers in financial trouble. the state 
legislature recenily pushed through 
2 bill 10 release funds to banks for 
k ns to larmers and 
small businesses. 

MO BUCKS °S6, the low interest 
Linked deposit program, was sgned 
by Gov. Ashcroft, and as of March 
18, $187,458,572 was allocated to 
banks across the state 

Of that deposit figure 
$139,657,739 was allocated for 
agriculture loans 

“To be eligible for the funds. banks 
had to submit applications to the 
sale which showed enough interest 
in the loans to offset deposits, and 
‘each bank had to put up collateral 

“Requests for deposits totalled 
$208 million,” said Missouri 
Treasurer Wendell Bailey. “For the 
first round of allocations, banks will 
ing about 90 per cent of 
requests. 
who desire more informa 


y interest | 











call 2 special hotline (1-800-MO 
BUCKS). According to Richard 
Hanson, assistant state treasurer 
line has been busy 

ve had continuous calls— 
ly people wanting basic infor 











mation on how the program 
orks.” Hanson said 
The legislation passed allows 





Bailey to deposit $150 million in 
Missouri banks for agriculture loans 
and $50 million for small business 
loans. The banks pay 3 per cent 
less interest to the state and are ex 
pected to pass the interest savings 
to the farm and small business 
owners who qualify for the loans 

To be eligible, applicants must 
meet the folowing qualifications: be 
headquartered in Missouri, main. 
fain operations and transact 
business in Missouri, have fewer 
than 10 employees, be organized 
for profit. and have no more than 
60 per cent equity 

The losns are for production 
costs only. These expenses indude 
but are not limited to: seed, fer 
tiliaer, chemicals, production related 

















energy costs, equipment purchase, 
rental or lease, crop and stock in 
surance. custom harvesting. ex 
penses, labor, cash rent, livestock 
and normal repairs on equipment. 

As of March 18, 279 banks 
across the state were taking part in 
the program In southwest Missouri 
the following banks have received 
allocations: First National Mercan. 
tie Bank of Monett, Boatmen’s Na: 
tional Bank of Cassville, Citizen's 
Nabonal Bank of Monett- Prerce Ci 
ty. Commerce Bank of Barry 
County, First State Bank of Purdy, 
United Missour| Bank of Monet 
Bank of Minden, Barton County 
State Bank, Farmers State Bank 
First National Bank, Lamar Trust 
Company, Citizen's Bank of Carl 
Junetion, United Missouri Bank of 
Carthage, McDonald County Mer 
cantile Bank, Bank of Neosho, 
State Bank of Seneca, Bank of 
Harwood, Boatman's Bank of 
Nevada. Farmer's Bank of Walker. 
First National Bank of Nevada 
‘Cituen's State Bank of Nevada, and 
Vernon County Bank 
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Missouri extension service provides help 


By Pat Halverson 


One of the most important 
organizations in Missouri which 
provides help to the farmers is the 
Missouri extension service. 

Farmers and other Missouri 
residents rely on the extension ser 
vice to answer questions and solve 
problems in a variety of areas 

The service is a part of the four 
campuses of the University of 
Missouri and Lincoln University 
with educational programs offered 
by field-based staff in agriculture, 
4-H, business and industry, home 


economics, community develop 
ment and local government, and 
continuing education 

“The extension service is part of 
a land grant university” said Janet 
Wolf, family management a 
home economics specialist for 
Jasper County. “The mission of a 
land grant university is 
stitutions cooperately fund 
educationa search. We are a part 
of the US. department 
agriculture and are. funded by 
federal. te, and local tax 
and federal ta 
and research w 























Missouri extension worker: 


Prewitt helps farmers in areas of 


By Pat Halver 





in trouble is a 
m_ management 


Helping farmers 
daily job for fa 
specialist. Wayne Prewitt of the 
Missouri extension service. 

Prewitt t to help the farmer in 
all areas of farm management- 
improving the efficiency of the 
farm, dealing with stress, 
sometimes going to the bank with 
a farmer to discuss alternatives 
when there is a problem with his 
financial situation 

"Lam used as an uninvolved 
third party” said Prewitt. “I have 
had some successes helping to deal 
with loans, but sometimes it is toc 
late 

Prewitt believes the farm picture 
is changing, not getting better 

‘Some imput costs are dectea: 
ing, such as fuel and fertilizer, but 
the price paid for seed has in 
creased” he said. “For big fuel 
users, that (lower fuel costs) helps 
Some prices have increased or 
stayed the same, but the price of 
imputs has not gone down 
Machinery has to be replaced to 
continue production. The cash 
price of crops has gone down 
dramatically, but government 
payments increase fo maintain pro 














and 








duction 

Many farmers are on govern 
ment programs which help to mair 
tain farm income which limits the 
ammount of acres a farmer may 
produce of a particular crop. For ¢ 
ample, if a farmer has 100 acre: 
75 acres is all he can plant to be 
eligible for the government pro- 
gram. If he plants an acre less or an 
acte more, he is ineligible 

Prewitt said prices are projected 
to go down, but when prices are 
down, farm income is low 

There are farmers making 
money, and they are in good finan 
cial condition because they are not 
in debt 

The 25 per cent of the farmers 
going bankrupt or having problem: 
hold a phenominal amount 
debt!" Prewitt said 

“They owe a lot of small banks 
and holding companies. It could 
cause a lot of banks to go under 











































port the local offices with counties 
supplying space for offices. 

The extension service is used as 
an educational resource 

Our director feels very strongly 
about that—answering questions 
for people,’ Wolf said. “We have 
access fo all departments on. the 
Lincoln and Columbia university 
campuses 

People who use the extension 
service are looking for someone 
and who has an unbi 
ased opinion. We help them 


what things they need tc 

































grams and unnecessary spending 
will affect the services of the exten 
sion service. 

The President has targeted 59 
per cent in reductions, including the 
food nutrition program—people 
who work with low income people 
the urban gardening program, and 
the pest management program 
Gramm-Rudman has had a 13 to 
15 per cent reduction in the state 
We will do whatever we can to 
tighten our belt, but we are urging 
our constituents who feel strongly 






the service to write to their 




















mall F prehensive financial analysis of five ing now,” Prewntt said. “In 1979, the 

money is not being _progrems which determines the ef- grain embargo caused a lot of pro: 

ficiency of the farm and its strengths _blems. We were looked on as a 

be critical ofthe and weaknesses supplier not be be depended upon 

things are looking 1 don't like to dwell on the I don't jer it fair for the farmer 

tter for the farmer. he said, “but weak J “llike to to lose because of their loyalty in 





farm rates are not going down. In 
terest is a major expense 

The farmers are desperately 
looking for hope. Prices are going 
down faster than costs From what 
I am seeing, they are depressed” 

Many of the farmers who come 
to Prewitt for help are referred by 
financial institutions after they are 
alteady in trouble. He does a com. 








use the strengths to overcome the 
weaknesses. 

Prewitt believes those farmers in 
trouble now who stil have a chance 
to survive should be aided. In the 
past, land was considered a good 
investment, and farmers were en 
couraged to expand 

“The same lenders who en 
couraged expansion are not help 





doing what they were asked. They 
were caught In someone. else's 
trap” 

According to an article published 
in Economic and Marketing Infor 
mation for Missouri Agriculture, a 
long list of factors are responsible 
for the current farm situation. They 
are 
1 Economists, farmers, lenders, 














‘Farm picture’: 


‘Clockwise from top): Cattl 
shade during recent fair weather. Extension work 
auctions and auctioneers like this man become rarer 


The extension service provided 
help and information to more than 
one million Missourians over the 
last year, including help to farmen: 
with farm management problem 

“People in the north of the state 
have been hit hard,” said Wolf, "bu 
it is coming this way. We need 
be prepared so that we can del 
with these things (stress and fra 
problems) more effectively. A lotd 
people were caught off-guard by 
the situation.” 

Passage of the recent Gramm 
Rudman Act, which Is designed o 
cut the federal deficit by cutting pro 





management 


and government officials faled 1o 
accurately predict economic and 
political events and weather paties 
several years into the future, 
@2 Government policies fist cor 
Iributed to double digit inflaton and 
later abruptly lowered the inflation 
rate, primarily through monelay 
policy, 

3. Economists, farmers, and 
lenders failed to understand thei: 
pact of double digit’ inflaton ox 
agriculture and therefore failed 
anticipate consequences of redie 


Continued on next page 


le seek the sparse 
cers hope 
sighs 


A typical Southwest Missouri farm 
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fark Elliott, surviving farmer: 


fhose who overcome crisis ‘tough as nails’ 
































5 Pa Halverson ISITE NOC cl life tit is just part of the x notes at the kitchen 
t and his family, but a Elliot said 

Goomy pl iors b ‘ Z his wife and mother And then the proble 

ny day of the The pubbc has an idea of what in running the farm We have lived sin 





farming Is, and it isn't that way eration inflation in th 
“The place wouldn't run without tha! 

them," he sald. Other than some 
it \-help: at harvest almost 


m 1,700 acres everything done on the farm Is 


gahon—families 
bk foreclosures, 
ed bankruptcies. But there are 
rom Who intend to 
Maik Elliott, a 2 






auctions, 


We're stereotyped. People would 
be surprised at how it really is 
Elliott, his 





jculture started “Aeash he 
d. ~The embargo on AS 
that hurt 


ke the cai 


wife, Denise, and 
nf 





urvive 


time, 

























ieper County f Joptin along with taken ca the straw that b 

dis lo make a success it’s parents, Tom lene _ members back We have lived in defla 
firm Elliott. Farming has always been the According to Elliott, the present. with the rest of the economy in 
“There are people v family's basic livelihood, although crisis was created by a combination lated Only now are we reaping the 
gnive this,” he sa they are involved in other areas of of factors, ow inflation, but we are 






few years ag 





9 are going to su usines 
bok al things in a little different The farm is a 
Bi We've hurt. When this is over, My grandfather's farm 
fat will be more people like the family for a century 
e=tough as nails, The people always been run lke a bu: 






been in 
It has 
ess, We 












iho are eft five years from now will wheal, s ns, and pared to 1976 
Witte to run anything hum. We h 





1 OUr 
least 30 
per cent in adjusted net income, 
E said “There is 


has not fell the effects 





















million in interest per di 








ing Inflatio 
@4. Borrowers making loan re 
quests and lenders ay ing those 

ts on the basis of debt/asset 





rather than repay 





BS fo 














ners borrowing money at 
double digit Interest rates to make 
investments yielding less than 
i ret 
c fa 1 pro 
th real 

Y . . 
esta er 9-82 
per 





Management of 
to mir 
diture 






ake a success of his 





to mc 





ined 
lor a century 


determ 
my machinery, is 


and farm; in the family J 





Still standing: (Top) Elliot, w ith 
hil farm. (Bottom) Elliot's house « 





eal irony in farming is that 
farm bills have been an effort to cut 
while FMHA, called 
last resort, encourages 
ction. Investors who got 
the farm business as an invest. 
at tax credit didn't care what the 























profit or loss was. Policy has en: 
coureged the situation they're (the 
farmer) in. 1 am not 





condemning —it is free enterprise — 
but tax incentives have encoureged 
people to stay In’ business.” 

‘According to Elliott, because of 
us farm policies, farmers 
haven't had the right fo go broke. 
Depression about farm problems is 
not uncommon. 

So many things have happened 
mers) through no fault of 
Ellion said. “When peo 
ey quit reading 


vari 





















have to get more in: 
to see what happens, to 





sltural 





Ashen 
1984, He is currently 
the Jas 


dent of 
eau, 


pre 
er County Farm Bu 
died 





ad testified before 


Prewitt helps farmers 
Continued from page 16 — 


t of events con 
farm finance 


embargoes off the li 






they mu 


be just farmers, 
such thing as a farm 
Tthas to be 
3 farm business. We have a pro 
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etting people to 


The bank 
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ul nly source of 
We are taking more out 
gin. Asa nation 


than we are pu 
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Company offers 500 jobs to farmers: 


Program at CFI designed to help 


By Mark Ernstmann 


In an attempt to help out strug 
gling farmers, Contract Freighters, 
Inc. has developed a new program 

The program is designed to get 
the farmers off their farms and on 
to the highway working as-drivers 
for the Joplin-based trucking 
company 

“We decided on the pro 
couple of months aga” said Don D. 
Lacy, president of CFI. "We had a 
meeting in the last of February, and 
then other March 14 t 
it. We prepared a video title 
to Rec 















very 
We stressed the down-s 
the job,” said Lacy, “the f 





you are on the road a lot of the tim: 











and away from your family and 
ing to Lacy, the comp 
atly purchased much new 





equipment, and had known from 
past experiences that people with 
farm backgrounds had 
good drivers 

We had been hiring f the 
farm for years and years” said Lacy 
They are used to working hard 
and usually do well with us 


oven to be 















In fact, our driver of the year this 
year, part of a husband and wife 
team. was a farmer that came tc 
us 

Due to.the recent rash of farm 





closings, CFI developed the special 
program. The program involves 
taking eight weeks of traini 
Crowder Training Sct After a 
student successfully completes the 
eight-week training session, he is 
assigned to a driver for four weeks 

“He then drives under the super 
vision of the other driver,” Lacy 
said. “If the training is completed 
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have a good driving record 
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Jobs for farmers: Don D. 
Lacy (Above) feels concem 


for the situation many) 
farmers are in, and as a result 
has started a new program 
designed to give them oppor 
tunities to drive for his com: 
pany. (Above left) Many 
farmers resort to trucking 0 
a side job for extra income. 
(Below) Contract Freighters, 
Incorporated Is one 0 the 
largest trucking companies in 


the Midwest. (Photos by 
JoAnn Hollis and Pal 
Halverson) 


FOR INFORMATION 
CONCERNING JOBS, 
CALL CFI AT 
(417) 623-5229 
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Farm wives: 


A definite cog in | the works’ 
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